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The first modern description of the stucco 
glyphs in Temple XVIII was published by Frans 
Blom and Oliver La Farge (1926) following an ex- 
pedition to Palenque in 1924. Blom (1926: 176) 
wrote that "the upper part of this inscription 
modeled in stucco had been protected by some 
large stones from the roof. When these were 
removed blocks of hieroglyphs were found upon 
the plaster of the back wall, each modeled inde- 
pendently and set on the surface of the wall." 
Fifty-four additional stucco hieroglyphs were 
found by Heinrich Berlin in 1948. In 1952, Alber- 
to Ruz Lhuillier discovered forty-six more glyphs 
in Temple XVIII. Linda Schele and Peter Mat- 
thews (1979) compiled a catalog of the stuccoes 


that still remained in 
the Bodega at 
Palenque’s small 
museum, 

While examining 
the stuccoes recently, 
we discovered 
plausible readings for 
two glyphs. The 
glyphs, Bodega No. 444 and No. 453 (Schele and 
Mathews 1979), are unique in that they refer to 
the sculptor who created the stuccoes, Bodega No. 
444 reads phonetically u luk’ub itz’at (Fig. 1). 
The Cordamex defines luk’ as "lodo, lama, o 
cieno" meaning "mud" or "clay." Hz ‘at is given 
as “artista, industrioso pard bien y pard mal y 


1. Following a suggestion by Justin Kerr (1991), Nikolai Grube suggested that the scroll headed bird in thia glyph reads itz’at, a 
suggestion which Schele has found productive, A signfieant number of these scroll headed tides, for example, have a iz’a sign over 
the head snd a ti or ta suffix. Barrera Vasquez (1980:879) lists ah iz’at as “astuto.” The title thus had two forms itz’at and ah iz‘at, 
of which the later form most closely matched the scroll-headed form of the title. (comment by Linda Schele) 
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sabio asf," or an “artist, industrious for good and 
bad, and wise as well." Therefore, u luk’ub itz'at 
translates to "his clay artist" or “the artist of clay." 

Bodega No. 453 reads phonetically, chak 
yaxut(a) itz'atil (Fig. 2).” Although we don’t have 
a reading for yaxut, it could be the name of the 
artist, who would have held the title of chak. 
Thus, chak yaxut itz'atil would be comparable to 
chak zutz’sahal in the Tablet of the Slaves (Fig. 
3). The only other instance of a reference to an 
artist at Palenque is in the Tablet of the 96 
Glyphs. The emergence of glyphic recognition for 
the artisans who actually made the texts coincides 
with a break from the traditional artistic style used 
at Palenque. Since both Temple XVIII and the 
Tablet of the 96 Glyphs fall late in the history of 
Palenque, this suggests a growing emphasis on aes- 
thetical value. 
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2, The xu value from the bat head is another reading proposed by Nikolai Grube. It is based on a number of substitutions at 
Yaxchilan in a glyph read yax na in which the bat substitutes for a xa aign. It can also appear in phonetic spellings of yax in other 
contexts. Matt Looper (1991) found the value productive in reading the emblem glyph of Copan, which he proposed was xukpi or 
“motmot.” The reading is not entirely comfirmed, but it has proven productive in the environments we have tested it. (comment by 
Linda Schele) 4 


